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Finesses ° part 1 
Part 2 included in group 20 





The 64 deals of Group 19 and 20 are devoted to the most 
important play in bridge — the finesse. You scarcely ever 
play a hand in which there is no finesse, but there is a lot 
to know about finessing. 

The finesse is an attempt to win a trick with a card that 
is not the highest card of its suit after one opponent has 
already played to the trick. 

Very nearly all of the plays in bridge are bound up in 
one way or another with finesses. The variety of the ieas 
in the first 82 hands may be seen from this partial list: 


How to lead for a finesse 

Guessing the right finesse 

The ruffing finesse 

Deep finesses 

Card reading before finessing 

Finessing for a queen with 9 trumps 

Finessing with a singleton 

The backward finesse 

The obligatory finesse 

Choosing the right finesse 

Finessing to keep a dangerous opponent off lead 
Postponing a finesse 

When not to finesse 

And there are more ideas in the second set of 32 hands! 


SS 


DEAL No. 1 


NorTH 
@AQE6 
9A42 
@AQ82 
& 3107 
WEST EAST 
410974 &83 
@K 910987 
097643 @ 105 
m®AKS &Q9842 
SouTH 
&@&KJ52 
9QJ653 
@KJI 
&63 


North dealer 
Neither side vulnerable 


NortH East SouTH WEST 


1 NT Pass 2 & Pass 

2¢ Pass 39 Pass 

4@ Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


North’s opening bid of 1 NT 
promises 16 to 18 points, with 
balanced distribution and 
strength in at least three suits. 
In this case North has 17 points. 

South’s response of 2 # is the 
Stayman convention, asking 
North to show a 4-card major suit 
if he has one. South does not 

romise a club suit (he actually 
fan only two small clubs), but he 
does have support for at least one 
major suit plus a plan of action in 
the face of any of partner’s possi- 
ble responses. 

North bids 2 # to show that he 
has no 4-card major. 

South’s jump to 8 @ is forcing 
to game and promises at least 
a 5-card suit. South would not 
bother to bid a 4-card suit, know- 


ing that North has no biddable 
major suit. 


North must go on to game in 
hearts or notrump. North prefers 
the game in hearts because he 
has good 8-card support and be- 
cause clubs might be a weak spot 
at notrump. 

South does not dream of going 
beyond game. He has 11 points in 
high cards and knows that his 
partner has 18 points at most. 
The combined total is not enough 
for slam. 


The Play 


The defenders take their two 
club tricks, and South ruffs the 
third club. Declarer has no los- 
ers in spades or diamonds and 
therefore sees that the game de- 
pends on limiting the trump loss 
to one trick. 

A thoughtless player might 
lead the queen of hearts to try 
a finesse, but this would cost 
South his contract. West’s king 
would be captured, but East 
would eventually get two trump 
tricks. 

If the five missing trumps 
break 3-2, South can well afford 
to lead a low trump to dummy’s 
ace and then give up a trick to 
the king of hearts. South can 
also limit the loss to one trick if 
West has the singleton king or 
if West has a small singleton 
...but only by leading a low 
heart. 

The question of whether to 
lead high or low to start a finesse 
is easily answered in most cases. 
Lead a high card if you can well 
afford to have it covered; other- 
wise lead low. 


DEAL No. 2 


South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


South West NorTH EAST 


1@ Pass 3 @ Pass 
4& Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South has only 11 high-card 
points, and the singleton jack of 
hearts is a doubtful value. Nev- 
ertheless, the hand is easily 
worth an opening bid. A good 
player will strain to open when 

e has a strong spade holding. 

North’s double raise, forcing 
to game, shows strong trump 
support of four or more cards 
with total value of 13 to 16 
points. In this case North has 
14 high-card points and 1 point 
for the doubleton. North may 
also add 1 point, if desired, for 
the high cards in partner’s bid 
suit. 

The double raise is often the 
beginning of a slam auction, but 
in this case South cannot make 
a slam try. He has a minimum 
opening bid and must be content 
to go on to game. 


The Play 


The defenders begin by taking 
their two club tricks and then 
get out safely by leading trumps. 
South can then afford to lose 
only one trick in both red suits 
combined. 

There are finesses in both red 
suits. How should South take 
these finesses, and which suit 
should he start first? 

Souths best chance to avoid 
the loss of a diamond trick is to 
lead a low diamond to dummy’s 
king in the hope of dropping a 
singleton queen. If the queen 
doesn’t drop, he should return a 
low diamond to finesse the jack 
from his own hand. 

There is no need, however, to 
play the diamonds early. If the 
queen of diamonds 1s in favor- 
able position, it will still be there 
a few tricks later 

South should start the hearts 
immediately after drawing 
trump. He leads the jack of 
hearts towards the dummy. 

When West plays low, declar- 
er can either let the jack ride or 
put up dummy’s king. The ques- 
tion is whether West has the 
queen of hearts or the ace of 
hearts. It is apparently a toss- 
up, but actually South has a good 
reason for a definite choice. 

If West has the ace of hearts, 
declarer can put up dummy’s 
king and steal the trick The 
contract is then unbeatable. 

If West has the queen of 
hearts, declarer can set up one 
heart trick by letting the jack 
ride, but this one trick will not 
assure the contract. 

South must therefore decide 
whether to play for something or 
for nothing. Obviously he should 
try for what is useful by putting 
up dummy’s king of hearts. The 
rest is easy. 


DEAL No. 3 


South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SouTH West NoRTH EAST 
2 be Pass 2 @ Pass 
3 hb Pass 3 @ Pass 
3 Fi Pass 44 Pass 
5 Pass 6 & Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 2 & is 
forcing to game. South is will- 
ing to play the hand at five clubs 
if dummy has a couple of small 
clubs or at four spades if dummy 
has four or more small spades — 
even if the North hand has no 
high cards at all. 

North shows his two biddable 
suits, hoping to strike a good fit; 
but South bids the clubs twice, 
mentions the spades, and then 
goes back to clubs. South’s bid- 
ding indicates a 4-card spade 


suit and a very powerful club 
suit of at least six cards. 

North finally decides to take 
a shot at a small slam. If South 
can virtually guarantee 11 tricks 
with a worthless dummy, he 
ought to have a reasonable play 
for slam with the ace of hearts 
and the void in spades. 


The Play 


After the diamond opening 
and trump return, South must 
find a way to take the rest of the 
tricks. The problem is what to 
do about the spades. 

The only chance is a ruffing 
finesse. South must lead the 
queen of spades through West in 
the hope that West has the king. 
If West plays low, as he does, 
declarer must simply discard 
from the dummy. 

Since the king of spades is ac- 
tually in the West hand, this fi- 
nesse works; the queen’of spades 
wins the trick. South thereupon 
continues the finesse by leading 
the jack. 

West covers with the king of 
spades this time, hoping that 
South’s other low spade is not 
the ten. Dummy ruffs out the 
king of spades, and South has 
no further problem. 

Declarer cannot afford to lead 
the ace of spades before begin- 
ning the finesses. If he did, West 
would withhold the king of 
spades until the fourth round — 
and then East would over-ruff 
dummy with the ten of clubs. 


DEAL No. 4 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


SoutH West NorTH EAstT 

19% Pass 3 © Pass 

4 NT Pass 5 @ Pass 

5 NT Pass 6 @ Pass 

6@ Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


North’s double raise shows 
strong trump support of four or 
more cards with about 13 to 16 
points in support. In this case 
North has 12 points in high 
cards and 1 point for the dou- 
bleton. 


South is willing to be in a slam 
opposite partner’s jump raise and 
f ere is a possibility of a grand 
slam. 


North shows one ace, as ex- 
pected, by the response of 5 @. 
South thereupon bids 5 NT, 
showing that he has all of the 
missing aces and asking North 
to tell about his kings. 


When North shows only one 
eine the grand slam is too risky, 
so South bids a quiet 6 ¥. 


The Play 


Even the small slam is risky, 
since South is threatened with 
the loss of a spade and a dia- 
mond. The opening lead is help- 
ful, however. 


The eight of spades cannot be a 
fourth-best lead, since the only 
missing higher cards are queen 
and jack. It cannot be the lowest 
card from an honor, since if West 
held Q-J-8 he would lead the 
queen rather than the eight. The 
lead must be a singleton, the top 
of a doubleton, or the top of a 
worthless suit. 


In any of these situations de- 
clarer can develop the six of 
spades as a trick. He must first 
draw trumps and then lead the 
ten of spades through East to 
slaughter all of the honor cards 
in the suit. If the seven of spades 
is still out, South can then go to 
dummy with a club to lead dum- 
my’s last spade. 


As it happens, the seven of 
spades drops at Trick 4, making 
it clear that West has no more 
spades. 


Since East must hold the two 
remaining spades, South can 
safely go to dummy and finesse 
the four of spades. This unusual 
finesse produces 18 tricks. 


DEAL No. 5 
NORTH 
43963 
@AISB 
@A43 
&Q74 

WEST EAST 
@104 @Q5 
9Q86 99742 
7652 @K98 
&J1095 & AK 86 
SOUTH 
@AK872 
9K 103 
@QJ/10 
32 


North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SouTtH WEST 


Pass Pass 1@ Pass 
34 Pass 4@ Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


North’s double raise promises 
strong trump support of four or 
more cards but does not guaran- 
tee the usual 13 to 16 points in 
support since North is a “passed 
hand. After a player has passed, 
thus showing that he lacks the 
strength for an opening bid, his 
double raise may be shaded down 
to 12 or even to 11 points. 

Many experts would pass three 
spades with the South hand, 
since he has a skimpy opening 
bid opposite a hand that was not 
worth an opening bid. Do not 
consider it a mistake if you men- 
tally passed three spades, but go 


on with the play as though you 
bid four spades. 


The Play 


West opens the jack of clubs, 
and South has his work cut out 
for him. He is sure to lose two 
clubs, may well lose a diamond 
and a trump, and will have to 
guess which opponent has the 
queen of hearts. 

Declarer plays a low club from 
dummy at the first trick in the 
forlorn hope that East has the 
unguarded A-K. South plays the 
queen of clubs from dummy at 
the next trick in the hope of find- 
ing out exactly how the clubs lie. 
East shows up, as expected, with 
both the ace and king. 

Declarer ruffs the third club 
and hopefully leads out the top 
trumps. Fortunately the queen 
falls. 

South next tries the diamond 
finesse. There is only one way to 
play the diamonds, and the re- 
sult may tell South how to play 
the hearts. 

When East shows up with the 
king of diamonds, South does 
some thinking. East passed in 
second position even though he 
held ace-king of clubs, king of 
diamonds, and queen of spades — 
a total of 12 points in high cards. 
If East also held the queen of 
hearts, he would have held 14 
points in high cards and would 
not have passed. 

For this reason, South decides 
to take the heart finesse through 
West. The reasoning is right, and 
South makes the game contract. 


DEAL No. 6 


North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SouTH WEST 
1¢ Pass 1@ Pass 
24 Pass 3 & Pass 
4& Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North has a routine opening 
bid of 1 @, and South has an 
easy response of 1 @. 


South is willing to get to game 
since he has an opening bid op- 
posite an opening bid. 

When he hears partner’s spade 
raise, his problem is that he holds 
only four spades and fears that 
North has raised on a 3-card suit. 
In that case, there may be an 
easier play for game in notrump 
rather than spades. 

When South shows his outside 
strength is in clubs and that he 
has a desire to be in game, North, 
holding a maximum for his origi- 
nal single raise, and a 4-card 
spade suit, jumps to 4 4. 


The Play 


South should play a low heart 
from dummy at the first trick. 
Good players almost never un- 
der lead an ace at the first trick, 
so East is sure to have the ace of 
hearts. West may have the queen 
of hearts, however, and the play 
of a low heart from dummy is a 
type of finesse against the queen. 


As it happens, East has both 
of the missing heart honors. He 
takes two heart tricks and re- 
turns a club. 


Declarer wins the club return 
in dummy to begin the trumps. 
He plays the king from his hand, 
and West plays low. This makes 
it appear that East has the ace 
of spades. 


South gets back to dummy to 
lead another trump, and East 
again plays low. Should South 
put up the queen of spades or 
should he finesse the ten? 


Against weak opponents, South 
should play the queen. A weak 
West would surely capture the 
king of spades if he had the ace. 


Against strong opponents, 
South cannot be sure. South 
works it out by recalling that 
East failed to bid hearts after 
North’s opening bid of one dia- 
mond. East is known to have a 
long heart suit headed by the 
A-Q. If he also held the ace of 
spades he would surely have over- 
called. 

South plays West for the ace 
of spades and finesses the 10, 
making his contract. 


DEAL No. 7 


South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH West NortTH EAST 

14 2¢ 24 Pass 

4h Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South has full values for his 
opening bid. When North shows 
spade support, he reevaluates his 
hands — 17 points in high cards, 
plus 1 point for the doubleton and 
1 point extra for the fifth spade 
after the suit is supported. His 
full count is 19 points, which 
should be enough, coupled with 
North’s raise, to yield a reason- 
able play game. 


The Play 


South loses the first two dia- 
mond tricks and ruffs the third, 
noting that East can follow to 
only one round of diamonds. 
Since South must sooner or later 
lose a club trick the contract will 
depend on picking up the queen 
of spades. 


How should South play the 
trumps? 


The old rule on finessing for a 
queen is: With eight, ever; with 
nine, never. That is, take a fi- 
nesse for the queen if you have 
only eight cards in the suit, but 
not if you have nine cards. 

This is a good rule for most 
occasions, but don’t apply it 
when the distribution is unusual. 
In this case, West started with 
seven diamonds and East with 
only one. The odds are about 2 
to 1 in favor of a finesse through 
East rather than a play to drop 
the queen by leading out the king 
and ace. 

The general principle is very 
simple: when one player has 
great length in one suit, he is 
likely to be short in others. 

South plays West to be short 
in spades and therefore finesses 
through East for the queen of 
spades. 


I 


DEAL No. 8 


North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEst 


19% Pass 1@ Pass 
1NT Pass 4@ Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


North opens with 1 ¥ and re- 
bids 1 NT to show a hand of min- 
imum strength with balanced 
distribution. (With unbalanced 
distribution he would either bid 
another suit, rebid his hearts, or 
raise partner.) 

South pushes on to game in 
spades. He should have a fine 
piay for game with 14 points of 

is own in high cards opposite an 
opening bid, including at least a 
doubleton spade. 


The Play 
South wins the second dia- 
mond trick and thinks first of 
drawing the trumps. How should 
he play the trump suit? 


South plans to finesse for the 
queen of spades, but has no need 
to finesse on the first round. He 
can take the precaution of first 
leading out the ace of spades. If 
the queen of spades happens to 
drop, he will be glad that he 
didn’t try a finesse. 

As it happens, nothing impor- 
tant drops. South therefore gets 
to dummy with a club in order to 
lead a spade from dummy. He 
plans to finesse this time. 

When East discards a club, 
South changes his mind about fi- 
nessing. West is sure to get two 
trump tricks in any case. 

South steps up with the king 
of spades and does some more 
thinking. Since he is sure to lose 
two trump tricks, he cannot af- 
ford to lose two diamond tricks. 

What can South do to save 
one diamond trick? 

The only hope is to try the 
heart finesse, even though South 
has a singleton heart. If the fi- 
nesse works, South will be able 
to discard a diamond on dum- 
my’s ace of hearts. If the finesse 
loses, South will be down two 
tricks instead of only one. 

Does it pay to take this risk? 
It does. South has an even chance 
to win his gamble. If he wins, 
he will score game and rubber 
instead of going down one—a 
gain of many hundreds of points. 
If he loses, he will lose 200 in- 
stead of 100, a loss of only 100 
additional points. 


DEAL No. 9 


NorTH 
@AK876 


East dealer 
Neither side vulnerable 


East SoutH West NORTH 
1@ Pass Pass Double 
29 24 Pass 4h 
Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


When West passes his part- 
ner’s opening bid, North wisely 
decides to reopen the bidding. 
This is almost always a good idea, 
although inexperienced players 
oo prefer to let sleeping dogs 
ie. 

North reopens with a takeout 
double to show that he has sup- 
port for all the unbid suits. East 
rebids his hearts and South, with 
good spades and a few high 
cards, shows his suit. 

North a right to game as 
soon as te ears a sign of life 
from South. He has 17 points in 
high cards, 1 point for the double- 
ton, and 1 point for the fifth 
trump. 


The Play 


The defenders take the first 
two hearts, and East next cashes 
the ace of diamonds. South can- 
not, therefore, afford to lose a 
elub trick. 


Normally, South would draw 
trumps and finesse through West 
for the queen of clubs. In this 
case South is unwilling to take 
the finesse because he is sure it 
will lose. 


West has shown up with the 
ace of hearts and the jack of 
spades by the time that South 
must make up his mind. West 
cannot also have the queen of 
clubs, for with 7 points in high 
cards he would have responded to 
his partner’s opening bid instead 
of passing. 


South wonders if the queen of 
clubs will fall, and runs an extra 
trump in the hope of getting in- 
formation. East discards a club, 
and he wouldn’t do that if he had 
started with Q-x of clubs. More- 
over, it becomes clear that East 
started with three diamonds and 
no spades. The possibility of 
shortness in clubs simply doesn’t 
exist. 


The only hope is a “backward” 
finesse. Declarer must lead the 
jack of clubs from dummy to 
capture the queen. Then he must 
lead the nine of clubs through 
West as a finesse against the ten. 
West cannot possibly have the 
queen of clubs, but he may have 
the ten. 


DEAL No. 10 


North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEsT 


1 hb Pass 19 14 
29¢ Pass 3 & Pass 
38g Pass 4 Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


After North’s opening bid of 
1 #, South should respond in 
hearts. South has the strength 
and the club support for a jump 
to 8 #, but he should show the 
major suit first. 

West overcalls in spades and 
North raises the hearts. Now 
South can show his club ee 
since there is a chance that North 
had to raise hearts on a 3-card 
suit. 


Note that there is no need to 
jump to 4 #, even though South 
wishes to be in game. North may 
wish to bid game in notrump; he 
can bid 3 NT over 3 #, but he 
can’t over 4 #. 

As it happens, North goes back 
to hearts, and South carries on to 
game in the major suit. 


The Play 


West opens the queen of 
spades, and the defenders take a 
successful finesse through dum- 
my’s king. As a result, South 
can afford to lose only one trump 
trick. 

The trump loss can be limited 
to one trick only if one of the 
opponents has A-x of trumps. 
The first problem is to decide 
which opponent has the ace of 
trumps; and then South must 
play the cards correctly. 

Clearly, West should have the 
ace of trumps; he can have no 
other high card to bolster up his 
spade overcall. 

South therefore leads a low 
trump from the South hand. The 
idea is to put the opponent with 
A-x of trumps in second position. 

West properly plays low, and 
dummy’s queen wins. On the next 
trump, South deliberately plays 
low in the hope that West must 
play his ace anyway. This “oblig- 
atory finesse” works, and South 
makes the contract. 


DEAL No. 11 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
South West NortH EAST 
14 Pass 2@ Pass 
4& Pass Pass Pass 
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The Bidding 


North’s raise to 2 @ promises 
trump support (usually Q-x-x or 
better) with a count of about 7 
to 10 points. 

South revalues his hand after 
the raise. He has 17 points in high 
cards, 1 point for each of the two 
doubletons, 1 point for the fifth 
spade, and 2 points for the sixth 
spade. The total is 22 points, and 
North’s raise shows at least 7 
points, so that the partnership 
assets should be enough for 
game. South jumps to 4 @, end- 
ing the auction. 


The Play 


South must lose two hearts 
and a club no matter how the 


play goes. The problem is to 
avoid the loss of a diamond. 

The obvious solution to the 
problem is to try the diamond fi- 
nesse. If East has the king of 
diamonds, the finesse will work 
and South will be home. 

A good player does not charge 
at a finesse like a bull at the mat- 
ador’s cape. The finesse can be 
reserved as a last resort. First, 
however, South looks for a way 
to set up a sure trick. 

After drawing trumps, de- 
clarer leads a club from dummy 
to his own king. The next step 
is to return a club. When West 
plays the ten of clubs, declarer 
carefully plays low from dummy. 
There is no advantage in cover- 
ing with dummy’s queen, and 
there is an advantage in allow- 
ing West to hold the lead: he 
cannot safely attack diamonds. 

West goes back to hearts, after 
which South leads a trump to 
dummy in order to make another 
try for the club trick. There are 
two favorable possibilities: East 
may have the blank ace of clubs 
left, or West may have the blank 
jack of clubs. 

The spots tell the story. Hast 
played the gight of clubs first and 
the six of clubs later. He would 
be more likely to do so with 
A-8-7-6 than with A-8-6. 

For this reason, declarer leads 
the queen of clubs from dummy 
as part of a complicated ruffing 
finesse. East’s ace is trapped and 
West’s jack of clubs is captured 
at the same time. When this ma- 
neuver works, South can discard 
the queen of diamonds and can 
therefore dispense with the dia- 
mond finesse. 


DEAL No. 12 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


Sourh West NortH East 
14@ 2¢ 24 Pass 
46 Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


When North shows spade sup- 
port, South revalues his hand: 14 
points in high cards, 1 point for 
the doubleton, 2 points for the 
singleton, and 5 points for length 
in spades. 


Extra cards in your trump 
suit are like money in the bank; 
they will surely win tricks. It 
is therefore reasonable to count 
them at a higher rate than extra 
cards in some doubtful side suit. 
After your suit has been raised 
by partner, count 1 point“extra 
for a fifth trump and 2 points 
extra for any trumps in excess 
of five. 

South’s full count is 22 points, 
easily enough for game. He 
therefore jumps right to game. 


The Play 


The defenders take two dia- 
monds, and South must limit the 
loss in hearts to one trick. 


One way to do so is to try the 
normal heart finesse. That is, 
South can get to dummy and lead 
a heart, finessing the queen from 
his hand. If East has the king of 
hearts, this play will assure the 
contract. 


This is not, however, South’s 
only chance. It is possible that 
East has J-10 at the head of his 
hearts. If so, South can finesse 
the 9 of hearts to drive out the 
king. This is the play that works 
at Trick 6. 


The important thing to notice 
is that South loses nothing by 
trying this deep finesse. If the 
9 of hearts loses to the 10 or 
jack, South can go back to dum- 
my and lead another heart to try 
the finesse of the queen. This 
will be just as good as finessing 
the queen at Trick 6 


East cannot interfere by put- 
ting the 10 at Trick 6. South 
covers with the queen to drive 
ape king and can later finesse 
the 9. 


DEAL No.13 


South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


SoutH West NortH EAST 


1@ Pass 3@ Pass 
4@ Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


North’s raise to 3 @ shows 
strong trump support of four or 
more cards, with about 13 to 16 
points in support. In this case, 
North has 12 points in high 
cards and 1 point for the double- 
ton. 

The double raise is forcing to 
game and often sets the stage for 
a slam auction. If the opening 
bidder has substantially more 
than a minimum opening bid, he 
knows that the partnership has 
enough strength to be in the slam 
zone, and that they have a fine 
trump suit as the backbone of a 
high contract. 


In this case, however, South 
has only a minimum opening bid. 
He simply bids 4 @, ending the 
auction. 


The Play 


South’s trumps are solid, but 
he must lose one trick in each of 
the side suits. If his luck is bad, 
he may lose a second trick in dia- 
monds. 

The opening lead is encourag- 
ing, since there is reason to hope 
that West has led fourth-best 
from the king or from the queen 
of diamonds. South can duck the 
first trick, allowing East to win 
the trick. Later, South can lead 
the jack of diamonds to finesse 
through West’s probable honor 
in diamonds. 

The idea looks especially good 
when East wins the first trick 
with the king of diamonds. If 
East held both the king and 
queen of diamonds, he normally 
would win the first trick with the 
queen. 

South must remember, how- 
ever, that the world is full of 
wicked people who will try to de- 
ceive him when they are playing 
against him. It is possible that 
East, the villain, actually has the 
queen of diamonds even though 
he played the king at the first 
trick. 

South can lose nothing by test- 
ing the clubs before he tries the 
diamond finesse. When West 
shows up with the king of clubs, 
no further diamond finesse is ne- 
cessary. South would go down if 
he relied solely on the diamonds. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


South West NortH EAST 


1¢ 1% ~~ Pass Pass 
1 NT Pass 38NT Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


The opening bid is routine, and 
so is West’s overcall. North does 
not have enough to bid on the 
two level, so he passes to await 
developments. 

South, holding 19 high card 

oints, does not want to sell out 
or 1 ¥, so he shows that he 
holds more than a 1 NT opener 
plus stoppers in hearts by bidding 
1 NT. (If he held 16 to 18 points 
he would have opened 1 NT origi- 
nally, of course.) 

North adds his 7 points to 
South’s 19 (or more) and decides 
that 3 NT is a reasonable con- 
tract. 


The Play 


South has two main plays for 
his contract. The first is to bring 
in four club tricks. The second 
is to find the diamonds split 3-2, 
with only two diamonds in the 
West hand. 

South tries for both plans at 
once by refusing the first heart 
trick and leading the ten of clubs 
next for a finesse. 

When West covers with the 
king, South must restrain the 
normal but greedy impulse to win 
in dummy with the ace. South 
doesn’t need all five club tricks 
for the contract; four will be 
enough. He can afford to give 
one up — provided it is the first 
trick in the suit. 

South later runs the rest of 
the clubs and makes the con- 
tract. If he had won the first 
club trick in dummy, East’s 9-8- 
7-6 would have stopped the suit 
and declarer would have been 
able to win only three club tricks 
instead of four. 

The moral of this hand is that 
it doesn’t always pay to win a 
trick even when your finesse 
works. 


DEAL No. 15 
NorRTH 
@A43 
9Q5 
@10842 
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SouTH 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


South West NortH EAST 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 1 NT 
promises balanced distribution, 
stoppers in at least three suits, 
and 16 to 18 points in high ecards. 

Since North has 10 points in 
high cards he can see that the 
combined strength is 26 to 28 
points. This is enough to yield a 
reasonable play for game, so 
North bids the game in notrump. 


The Play 


South can expect to take two 
spades, two hearts, a diamond, 
and two clubs. Two other tricks 
are needed for the contract. 

The problem is whether to seek 
these tricks in clubs or in dia- 
monds. 

With a little luck South might 
get two additional tricks in clubs. 
He might cash the ace of clubs 
and finesse dummy’s jack of 
clubs in the hope of winning all 


four club tricks. This would 
work if West had Q-x or Q-x-x 
of clubs. 

If the club finesse should fail, 
however, East would return a 
heart to set up his partner’s long 
suit. South would have only eight 
tricks, and any attempt to de- 
velop the ninth trick in diamonds 
would allow West to run his 
hearts. 

The advantage of tackling the 
diamonds first is that a losing fi- 
nesse would give the lead to 
West rather than to East. West 
cannot afford to renew the at- 
tack on hearts, since that would 
give South a free finesse. (South 
has deceptively played the jack 
of hearts at Trick 1 in the hope 
of luring West into this error.) 

West actually shifts to spades 
after winning the king of dia- 
monds. South wins in dummy to 
repeat the diamond finesse. 

It is then time to test the clubs. 
The finesse loses, and East re- 
turns a heart, as expected, but 
South is in position to take nine 
tricks since he has already de- 
veloped an additional diamond 

rick. 
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South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


South West NortH East 


1¢ Pass 19 Pass 
1NT Pass 3NT Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


South’s rebid of 1 NT shows a 
near-minimum opening bid. 

North assumes that his partner 
has about 13 or 14 points. He 
has 12 points of his own and 
should attach a little extra value 
to the king of diamonds, the suit 
his partner has bid. The com- 
bined count should be at least 25 
points and may well be 26 or 
even 27, so North wastes no time 
in getting to game. 

If North had only 11 points, he 
would raise to 2 NT, inviting 
South to go on. In this case, of 
course, South would be glad to 
accept the invitation since he has 
15 points instead of the 18 or 14 
points promised by his bid. 

Always keep in mind how 
many points your bidding has 
promised. If you have extra 
points, you can afford to accept 
invitations; if you have only 
what you have promised, or per- 
haps a trifle less, you will reject 
invitations to bid more. 


The Play 


South plays the queen of spades 
at trick 1; this is the expert way 
to cut the communications be- 
tween the defenders. See what 
happens if he plays low at trick 1 
— he must play his king to win 
the trick and then whichever de- 
fender wins next, the hand with 
the long spades will be able to 
cash poe 5 tricks to set the con- 
tract. 

He holds up the king of spades 
until the third round and must 
then develop the diamonds in 


such a way as to shut out West, 
the dangerous opponent. 

The simplest method is a fi- 
nesse against the queen of dia- 
monds. South doesn’t know who 
has the queen, but takes the fi- 
nesses so as to lose (if his guess 
is wrong) to East — the safe op- 
ponent. 

As it happens, the finesse works, 
and South is sure of 10 tricks. 
Declarer develops a squeeze 
against East and actually wins 
an eleventh trick. 

If dummy’s queen of spades 
had held the first trick, South 
would then know that West had 
the ace of spades and that it was 
vital to shut Hast out of the lead. 
In that event, he would cash the 
king of diamonds and lead the 
nine of diamonds to finesse 
through East. 

When you have a two-way fi- 
nesse against a queen you can 
take your finesse in such a way 
as to keep the dangerous oppo- 
nent out of the lead. 

(Note that declarer does not 
cash the ace of diamonds before 
taking the finesse, since a 4-1 
split Feuctt as actually is the case 
on this hand] will then defeat 
him.) : 
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South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


SoutH West NorTH EAST 


1 & Pass 14 Pass 
1NT Pass 3NT_ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


The bidding is much the same 
as in Deal 16, and the same prin- 
ciples apply. 

The Play 


When the queen of spades 
holds the first trick it is apparent 
that West has led from a long 
suit headed by the ace. If East 
is allowed to gain the lead he 
will return a spade and South’s 
king will be captured. Hast is 
therefore the dangerous oppo- 
nent. 

South must try to develop nine 
tricks in such a way as to keep 
the dangerous opponent out of 
the lead. This rules out a dia- 
mond finesse, since such a play 
would risk giving the lead to 
East. 

Declarer considers the clubs 
instead. If South loses a club fi- 
nesse there will be no danger 
from West since a spade continu- 
ation would give South a second 
spade trick. tf West shifts to a 
new suit, South will have his 
game with one spade, three 
hearts, two diamonds, and three 
clubs. 

South proceeds with the plan, 
reserving the diamond finesse un- 
til the last possible moment. At 
that time, however, South wisely 
decides not to take the finesse 
since it would endanger the con- 
tract; East would win the queen 
of diamonds and give West the 
rest of the tricks by returning a 
spade. 

Study this hand in combina- 
tion with No. 16. There, the 
queen of spades lost the first 


SoutH WEST 


trick, and West became the dan- 
gerous opponent. In this case, 
the queen of apace holds the 
first trick, and Fast is the dan- 
gerous opponent. The method of 
developing the hand depends on 
which opponent is dangerous. 

If East captured the queen of 
spades in this hand, as he did on 
No. 16, West would become dan- 
a and South would develop 

ummy’s diamonds instead of his 
own clubs. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


NortH EAST 


1@ Pass 2@ Pass 
3NT Pass 4@ Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


South must bid merely 1 # de- 
spite his 21 points in high cards. 
He might bid 2 NT if his long suit 
were a minor, relying on the 
length of his suit to make up for 
the shading of 1 point; but he 
should not suppress a major suit 
for this purpose. 


North’s raise to 2 @ shows 
trump support, with 7 to 10 
points in support of spades. 

South can now show his bal- 
anced distribution and great 
strength by jumping to game in 
notrump. Slam is pretty much 
out of the question in view of 
North’s weak bid. 

North goes back to spades 
since he has 4-card trump sup- 
port. He would pass if he had 
only three spades. In rubber 
bridge, prefer a sound major 
suit contract to notrump. The 
trump suit usually gives you a 
good play for an additional trick, 
and there is far less danger of 
going down several tricks if your 
luck is bad. 

The Play 


South is tempted to draw two 
rounds of trumps with the king 
and ace in the hope of dropping 
the queen. If the queen fails to 
drop, South can try to run the 
clubs in the hope of discarding 
a heart. 

Even if East can ruff the sec- 
ond or third club, South will still 
be safe if East has the ace of 
hearts. 

This is a very good way to 
play the hand, and South would 
adopt it except for one reason: 
there is a better way to play it. 

South leads a trump to the 
king and returns a trump to fi- 
nesse through East. If the finesse 
should lose, West cannot do any 
harm. South will eventually dis- 
card a heart on dummy’s last 
club and then can lose only two 
hearts and a trump at most. 

As it happens, the finesse 
works. This is even better, for 
South then makes an overtrick. 


As you might expect in this 
book, failure to finesse in 
trumps would cost South the con- 
tract. East would ruff the third 
club and return a heart, giving 
the defense a trump and three 
hearts. 
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South dealer 
Neither side vulnerable 


SoutH West NortH EAST 


1¢ Pass a Pass 
1NT Pass 38NT _ Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


The bidding is much the same 
as in No. 16 and No. 17. The re- 
bid of 1 NT by South shows a 
balanced hand that was not good 
enough for an opening bid of 
1 NT, a maximum of 15 points in 
high cards and a minimum of 
about 13 points. 

North needs no further infor- 
mation to select the best final 
contract. 


The Play 


The play at the first trick in- 
dicates that West has opened a 
long suit headed by the ace. If 
East is allowed to gain the lead, 
he will return a heart, and West 
will run the rest of his suit. 

If possible, therefore, South 
must develop his tricks without 
giving the lead to Hast. Since 
the normal club finesse would 
give the lead to East, South must 
look for another plan. 

The search for another plan 
doesn’t take long. South can de- 
velop three spade tricks by fi- 
nessing through East. If the fi- 
nesse should lose to West, there 
is no danger; whether the finesse 
wins or loses South will surely 
win three spade tricks. 

As it happens, the finesse wins. 
South takes his tricks and leads 
the jack of clubs at Trick 9 just 
in case West belongs to the tribe 
of honor-coverers. When West 
fails to play the king of clubs 
(for the best of reasons), South 
prudently plays the ace of clubs 
from dummy to make sure of the 
contract. 
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North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEST 


1¢ Pass 2NT Pass 
38 NT Pass’ Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South’s jump to 2 NT shows 
balanced distribution, 13 to 15 
points, and strength in all of the 
unbid suits. This response is 
forcing to game. 

North naturally raises to 3 
NT. He has 14 points in high 
cards and therefore knows that 
the combined strength is 27 to 
29 points. This should be enough 
for game, but not for a slam. 

North would rebid his long 
suit if it were a major, but there 
is no particular virtue in shying 
away from no trump in favor of 
a minor suit unless unbalanced 
distribution makes notrump look 
dangerous. 


The Play 


The first trick makes it clear 
that West has led from a long 
suit headed by A-10. Just as in 
No. 19, South must try to de- 
velop his tricks without allowing 
East to gain the lead. 

Normal play of the diamond 
would allow East to win a trick 
if he has J-x-x-x. This will de- 
feat the contract, for South can 
only take one spade, two hearts, 
three diamonds, and two clubs. 
As soon as East wins a diamond 
trick he will return a spade, and 
West will defeat the contract. 

South can avoid the danger by 
developing the diamonds in suc: 
a way as to shut East out of the 
lead. He does this by entering 
dummy with one of the side suits 
in order to lead a diamond and fi- 
nesse the nine from the South 
hand. 





If this deep finesse should lose, 
West can do no harm and South 
can easily make game with the 
rest of the diamonds. When the 
finesse happens to win, South 
has an even easier time. 

It is unusual to finesse against 
a jack, but it is sometimes neces- 
sary to do so to make sure of 
keeping a dangerous opponent 
out of the lead. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH West NortH East 


1 NT Pass 3NT _ Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


The opening bid of 1 NT shows 
16 to 18 points with balanced 
distribution and strength in at 
least three suits. 
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Since North has 10 points, he 
knows that the partnership 
strength comes to at least 26 
points, which is usually enough 
for a game contract. There is no 
need to invite game when North 
knows that he wants to be in 
game regardless of his partner’s 
wishes. Hence North jumps to 
game at once. 


The Play 


South starts with eight sure 
tricks and must develop a ninth 
trick to make his contract. After 
holding up the first trick, South 
discovers that West has led from 
a 5-card club suit and that it 
would therefore be fatal to let 
West gain the lead prematurely. 

South’s only chance is to de- 
velop an extra spade trick with- 
out allowing West to get in. The 
only play is to lead a low spade 
from the South hand and finesse 
dummy’s ten. 

This will work if West has 
either two or three spades 
headed by a single picture card. 
The finesse of the ten loses to 
East, but then West’s honor 
drops and sets up South’s nine 
of spades. South’s play would 
work, likewise, if East had Q-J 
doubleton or Q-J-x of spades. 


DEAL No. 22 


NorRTH 
@Q53 
96432 
75432 
mA 
WEST EAST 
@J107 @986 
@J985 9 107 
@Kd 1098 
&Q1084 &KII6G3 
SOUTH 
@AK42 
@AKQ 
@AQEG 
&752 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


SoutH West NortH EAST 


2NT Pass 3 Pass 
3 4 Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


Despite the lack of a club stop- 
per, most experts would open the 

outh hand with a 2 NT bid. 
North attempts to find a major 
suit fit, but when South reports 
that his 4-card major is spades, 
3 NT seems to be the best con- 
tract. (Actually 4 # is easy, but 
North cannot tell where South’s 
high cards are.) 
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The Play 


The opening lead knocks out 
the ace of clubs, and South must 
now take nine tricks without per- 
mitting the opponents to win one, 
since they have enough clubs to 
defeat the contract if they get in. 


For this reason South is reluc- 
tant to try the diamond finesse. 
Fortunately there is no hurry. 
South can afford to test out the 
hearts and spades first. 

South begins by leading out 
the top hearts. If the suit breaks 
3-3, dummy’s last heart will fur- 
nish the ninth trick. 

When this fails, South takes 
the three top spades, ending in 
the dummy. Since the suit breaks 
3-8, South can reject the dia- 
mond finesse. The last spade is 
his ninth trick. 

If both hearts and spades had 
broken badly, South would have 
tried the diamond finesse as his 
last resort. This line of play 
gives South three chances for his 
contract; an early diamond fi- 
nesse would give him only that 
one chance. 


& 
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NORTH 
@AJI9 
@J10862 


North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SouTH WEST 


Pass Pass 19 Pass 
4@ Pass 69 Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s jump to 4 @ after an 
original pass shows a hand too 
strong for the invitational jump 
to 3 &. As a passed hand, North 
might jump to 3 @ with about 
11 or 12 points in support of 
hearts; this jump would be invita- 
tional, but not forcing to game. 


North has too good a hand for 
this, counting 9 points in high 
cards, 8 points for the singleton, 
plus a point or so extra for 
length in trumps and another 
point for the jack of partner’s 
bid suit. The hand is worth 138 or 
14 points in support of hearts, 


23 


and North should want to be in 
game even if South has a rather 
skimpy opening bid. 

The situation would be differ- 
ent, of course, if North had not 
passed to begin with. Then a 
jump to 3 @ would be forcing to 
game, and a jump to 4 § would 
be a sort of shutout bid. 

After North’s jump to 4 @, 
South should go right to slam. 
A grand slam is out of the ques- 
tion in view of North’s original 
pase, but a small slam should 

e a reasonable contract. South 
should avoid “scientific” bidding 
because the slam may depend on 
a favorable opening lead and 
South should give the opposition 
as little information as possible. 


The Play 


There are two ways to try for 
the slam contract, and South 
must choose the one that is more 
likely to succeed. 

One plan is to lead out the to 
clubs and give up a club. If weak 
opponent has three clubs, dum- 
my’s fourth club will become 
good and will give South a spade 
discard. 

The other plan is to take two 
spade finesses. If one finesse 
works, South can discard his los- 
ing club on dummy’s ace of 
spades. 

The chance of a 3-83 club break 
is 36%, and the chance that West 
will have one or both spade pic- 
tures is 75%. Clearly, it is bet- 
ter to adopt the line of play that 
has a 75% chance of success. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
South West NortH EAST 
2NT Pass 83NT_ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


The opening bid of 2 NT shows 
22 to 24 points, balanced distri- 
bution, and strength in all four 
suits. It is not forcing to game, 
but asks partner to raise with 
as little as 4 points. 

As it happens, North has the 
4 points required for a raise. He 
goes on to game hopefully. 

South doesn’t dream of bid- 
ding again. He has already an- 
nounced his strength, and North 
would try for a slam if he had 
9 points or more. 


The Play 


South has two tricks in each 
suit and must search for a ninth 
trick. 
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The main chance for the ninth 
trick is in hearts. One way to try 
for a third heart trick is to enter 
dummy with the ace of spades 
and take a simple heart finesse. 
This has a 50% chance of work- 
ing. 

Instead, South leads the hearts 
from the top down. This will set 
up the jack if the queen drops 
singleton, or doubleton; and will 
set up dummy’s nine if the ten 
drops singleton, doubleton or 
tripleton. The odds are better 
than 2 to 1 in South’s favor, 
compared to the even chance of 
a heart finesse. 

One of the things to know 
about finessing is when not to 
finesse. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH West NortH East 


14 Pass 1NT Pass 
34 Pass 4@ Pass 
Pass Pass 








The Bidding 


North’s response of 1 NT 
shows about 6 to 10 points in 
high cards. 


The jump to 3 is invitational 
and non-forcing. It shows a suit 
of six or more cards with a hand 
which will win about seven tricks. 
The high card points are hard to 
define — total points including 
distribution range from about 18 
to 21. In this case, South has 15 
points in high cards, plus 2 points 
for the singleton, 1 point for the 
doubleton, and about 3 points for 
the length in his strong spade 
suit. 

When a suit has been raised, 
add 1 point for the fifth card and 
2 points for any additional card in 
the suit, on the theory that the 
long cards will all become tricks. 
Much the same is true of a solid 
or semi-solid 6-card or longer suit 
headed by a sequence of honors. 
Declarer can use the top cards to 
draw trumps, after which the 
small cards will all be winners. 
Therefore anyone holding a suit 
like this can afford to count 
points for length just as though 
the suit had been raised. 

With 8 high card points and 
three cards in partner’s suit, 
North has no ee in raising 
the invitational bid to game. 
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The Play 


When the king of hearts is 
captured, South can reach the 
dummy only once — with the 
king of clubs. He must use this 
one entry for the proper play in 
trumps. 


If the missing trumps are 2-2, 
either the king or the jack may 
be the correct play at Trick 5. 
One play is as good as the other 
since it is a pure toss-up whether 
East has A-x or Q-x of trumps. 

If the trumps are 3-1, South’s 
only chance is to play the king. 
This will work if West has the 
singleton queen. If West has any 
other singleton, the defenders 
will surely get two spade tricks; 
If West has A-Q-x, West will 
surely win two trumps. The only 
singleton that will help South is 
the singleton queen. 

No play can be guaranteed, but 
the king is more likely to succeed 
than any other. 


DEAL No. 26 
NoRTH 
@QJ10 
@AIT2 
@KJI95 
& 106 

WEST EAST 
@K96 @87432 
965 94 
862 @Q104 
&KIT42 &9853 
SouTH 
@A5 
9KQ10983 
@AT73 
&AQ 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


SoutH West NorTH EAST 
1@ Pass 3 Pass 
4NT Pass 5@ Pass 
5 NT Pass 6@ Pass 
6@ Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s jump to 3 @ shows 
strong trump support of 4 or 
more cards, with 13 to 16 points 
in support of hearts. In this case 
North has 12 points in high cards 
and 1 point for the doubleton. 

South has 19 points in high 
cards, 2 points for the double- 
tons, and 8 points for extra 
length in hearts. His full count 
is about 24 points, which means 
that the combined count is about 
37 points. A grand slam is pos- 
sible if North has the right 
cards. 
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South’s bid of 4 NT asks 
North to show aces, and North 
shows one ace by the response of 
5 @ 

South next bids 5 NT to ask 
about kings, and North shows 
one king by the response of 6 @ 
South realizes that the oppo- 
nents hold two kings. Since this 
makes a grand slam far too 
risky, South settles for a small 
slam in hearts. 


The Play 


Finesses are possible in every 
suit but trumps, but South can 
afford to lose only one trick. He 
must therefore choose a line of 
play that will exploit every pos- 
sibility. 

After drawing trumps, declar- 
er begins with the spade finesse. 
If it wins, well and good; and if 
it loses, the suit will provide a 
discard. 

The finesse loses, and declarer 
discards a diamond on the third 
spade. This allows him to test 
the diamonds by taking the to 
diamonds and ruffing a diamond. 
If the queen fails to drop, South 
can still try the club finesse. 

This is better than discarding 
the queen of clubs on the third 
spade, for then the slam would 
depend on a diamond finesse. The 
actual line of play gives South 
several chances in diamonds (dou- 
bleton queen or 3-3 break) with 
the club finesse in reserve if the 
diamonds break badly. 


eS 
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NORTH 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


SoutH West NortH EAst 


1¢ 19 14 Pass 

1 NT Pass 2 NT Pass 

3 NT Pass’ Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


North shows his spade suit 
after West’s overcall. South re- 
bids a very descriptive 1 NT, 
North has enough to raise to two, 
and South, being only one point 
short of opening 1 NT originally, 
bids game. (Alternatively, South 
might have shown his spade sup- 
port instead of bidding 8 NT, but 
North would realize that South 
had only three spades or else he 
would have supported at his first 
opportunity.) 
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The Play 


The ace of hearts is driven 
out at once (a hold-up for one 
round would do no good), and 
South must try to win 9 tricks 
on the run. 


One way is to guess which op- 
ponent has the queen of dia- 
monds and get 5 diamond tricks 
by sucessful finesses. Then there 
will be a total of nine tricks with 
5 diamonds, 1 heart, 1 spade and 
2 clubs. 


Another way is to finesse suc- 
cessfully for the king of spades. 
This will produce 4 spades, 1 
heart, 2 diamonds, and 2 clubs. 


The trouble is that an unsuc- 
cessful finesse will let the enemy 
in to run the hearts and defeat 
the contract. How can South tell 
which finesse is going to work? 


South cannot tell, but he can 
do better by combining both 
suits than by relying on one suit 
alone. The best shot is to lead 
out both top diamonds in the 
hope of dropping the queen. If 
this fails, South can fall back 
on the spade finesse. 


As it happens, the queen of 
diamonds drops, and South has 
his 9 tricks without a finesse. 


DEAL No. 28 
NORTH 
@65 
976432 
@K63 
&A32 
WEST East 
@102 4943 
9AQD 085 
@QI3105 @A9842 
&Q1084 &IT76 
SouTH 
@AKQJ87 
@KJ10 
o7 
mKI5 


South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


South West NortH East 
1@ Pass 1NT Pass 
4@ Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


As we have seen (Deal 25), 
South could show a very strong 
hand by jumping to 3 @. This 
would show about 7 tricks and a 
very strong suit of 6 or more 
cards. 

In this case, however, South 
has 6 spade tricks, at least 1 
heart trick, and a probable trick 
in clubs—a total of about 8 tricks. 
South wants to be in game even 
if his partner would refuse a 
mere invitation. Hence he jumps 
all the way to game. 
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The difference between a rebid 
of 3 @ and 4 @ is not really a 
matter of points — after partner 
responds 1 NT, with a 7-trick 
hand you jump to three of your 
suit (invitational and non-forc- 
ing); with an 8-trick hand you go 
directly to game. 


The Play 


Declarer should not put up 
dummy’s king of diamonds since 
West would not dream of leading 
away from the ace of diamonds 
against a suit contract. There is 
a remote chance that East has 
the singleton or doubleton ace of 
diamonds, and South should play 
for that rather than waste dum- 
my’s king. (Moreover, South 
doesn’t want East on lead to play 
a heart through his K-J-10.) 

After drawing trumps, South 
has to decide how to use dummy’s 
only entry—the ace of clubs. A 
heart finesse is not likely to be 
useful; even if it works, South 
may still have to give up two 
heart tricks. A finesse of the club 
jack is a possibility. 

First, however, South should 
tackle the hearts. If the suit 
breaks 3-2, South can give up 
two heart tricks and set up 
dummy’s long suit. This will 
make it unnecessary for him to 
risk the club finesse. 

In general, it pays to set up a 
long suit first-and leave finesses 
for later. If the suits break fa- 
vorably, you may not need the 
finesses; if the suits fail to break, 
you can then fall back on a 
finesse or two. 


DEAL No. 29 


South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
SoutH WeEsT NortTH EAstT 
19 14 2” Pass 
4@ Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


When North supports South’s 
hearts, he feel that there should 
be enough tricks in the two hands 
(mostly in his) to make a game. 
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The Play 


The main point of the play is 
that South must not risk the 
trump finesse. He can be sure of 
making the contract, as the deal 
sheet demonstrates, by taking 
the top trumps and then setting 
up the diamonds. All he needs is 
a 3-2 trump break. 

If South tried the trump fi- 
nesse and lost, back would come 
another spade to make South 
ruff again. He would then use up 
his last trump to draw the last 
trump held against him. West 
would get in with the ace of dia- 
monds and could run the rest of 
the spades. South would be down 
two. 

South could manage to go down 
only one by more careful play 
after losing a trump finesse, but 
this would not be a triumph. 

The lesson to remember is 
that you cannot always afford a 
trump finesse when your trump 
length is being shortened. Take 
a top trump or two and go about 
your business in the side suits, 
allowing the opponent who has 
the queen of trumps to take it 
later on. 


DEAL No. 30 
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North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEstT 


1% Pass 1@ Pass 

2@ Pass 3@ Pass 

4&@ Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


North’s opening bid is mini- 
mum, so far as high cards are 
concerned, but a good 6-card ma- 
jor suit is not to be sniffed at. 

South makes a quiet response 
of 1 @ at the first turn but must 
make a forcing jump to 3 @ 
at his second turn. South has 
the values of an opening bid, and 
should therefore force to game 
when his partner opens the bid- 
ding. 

In terms of points, South has 
12 points in high cards and 
knows that his partner has at 
least as many. The total should 
come to at least 24 points in high 
cards, plus whatever distribu- 
tional points there may be lying 
around. This should be enough 
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for game in spades or, possibly, 
notrump. 

As it happens, North has 
three spades and a side single- 
ton, so can well afford to raise 
spades. 


The Play 


South can afford to lose one 
trump trick and two top dia- 
monds. This is all he loses if he 
takes two rounds of trumps and 
ruffs a club before starting the 
diamonds. 

If South takes one top trump, 
ruffs a low club in dummy, and 
then tries the spade finesse, he 
can (and will) go down. West 
wins with the queen of spades 
and switches to the king of dia- 
monds. East takes the next dia- 
mond with the ace and leads a 
third diamond for West to ruff. 

South must refuse the trump fi- 
nesse because he can afford to 
lose to the queen of spades but 
not to both the queen of spades 
and a diamond ruff. 


DEAL No. 31 
NORTH 
4863 
MAK 
@AQ988 
&J106 
WEST EAST 
@AQ9I5 4K Q1072 
9Q10874 OJI6 
o742 @K5 
&K4 &8732 
SouTH 
a@J4 
99532 
@J106 
&AQI5 


North dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


NorTtH East SoutH WEST 


1¢ Pass 1NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South’s response of 1 NT 
promises about 6 to 10 points in 
high cards. In this case South 
has 8 points. 

Some experts would bid 1 @ 
on the South hand, on the theory 
that any 4-card suit is biddable 
in response to partner’s opening 
bid. Other experts want a high 
eard or two at the head of a suit 
before they bid it. 


North has no reason to dis- 
turb the contract of 1 NT. He 
has only 14 points in high cards 
and therefore knows that the 
partnership total is only 24 
points at most. Since this is not 
enough for game, North should 
be satisfied with a part score. 


The Play 


Declarer is tempted to try a 
club or diamond finesse to go for 
all the tricks that are not nailed 
down. If both finesses should 
work, South would make 11 
tricks! 

It is only reasonable, however, 
to reflect that South may lose 
one or both finesses. Then the 
opponents may switch to spades. 
South can see that the oppo- 
nents may well be able to take 
five spade tricks whenever they 
gain the lead. He can afford to 
give them only one other trick. 

If South goes after the dia- 
monds without bothering to fi- 
nesse, he can take 4 diamonds, 
2 hearts, and 1 club; and in the 
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meantime the opponents can pre- 
sumably take only 1 diamond 
and about 5 spades. He therefore 
adopts this plan to make sure of 
his contract. 

If South began by trying the 
club finesse, the defenders would 
take at least 5 spades and their 
2 side kings, defeating the con- 
tract. 


DEAL No. 32 
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North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEstT 
Ji 


eSeD 
Py 
Cou 
no 


Pass 1@ Pass 
2¢ Pass 2NT _ Pass 
3 NT Pass’ Pass Pass 

. The Bidding 


South’s first bid could have 
been made with a hand of any- 
where from 6 to about 16 or so 

oints. His second bid is a limit 
bid, defining his holding as being 
somewhere between 11 and 12 

oints. It is invitational and non- 
orcing, asking North to pass 
with a minimum opener and to 
bid game with extra values. Since 


North holds close to a 1 NT 
opener, he has no qualms in bid- 


«@ ding game. 


The Play 


South is tempted to take the 
heart finesse at Trick 1, but 
should look ahead to see what 
might happen. 


East will win with the king of 
hearts (West’s opening lead is 
an obvious top-of-nothing), and 
return a spade. South puts up 
the ten, and West wins with the 
king. West then returns the nine 
of spades to South’s jack. 


Declarer must next go after 
the diamonds, and East takes 
the ace. East leads anagther 
spade, and West is in position 
to take two more spade tricks. 
The defenders thus get 3 spades, 
1 heart, and 1 diamond to de- 
feat the contract. 

Mind you, this is elegant de- 
fense, but all perfectly possible. 
South would risk it if he had to, 
but it would be foolish for him 
to take the risk if he can make 
sure of the contract in some 
other way. 

As it happens, South can sure- 
ly make the game if he wins the 
first trick with the ace of hearts 
and starts the diamonds at once. 
Come what may, he is sure of 4 
diamonds, 1 heart, and 4 clubs. 


Grimaud 
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